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1.  Church  of  the  Transfiguration. 

5.  Rostral  Columns. 

9.  Trinity  Bridge. 

13.  Marble  Palace. 

I 17.  Military  Church. 

21.  Imperial  Stables. 

2.  Custom  House. 

6.  Citadel. 

10.  Neva. 

14.  Smolenskoi  Monastery. 

| 18.  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan. 

22.  Church  in  the  Hay  Market. 

3.  Little  Neva. 

7.  Medical  School. 

11.  Summer  Garden. 

15.  Theatre  of  Hermitage. 

j 19.  Winter  Palace. 

23.  Admiralty  and  Dockyard. 

4.  Exchange. 

8.  Military  Hospital. 

12.  The  Suwaroff  Monument. 

16.  The  Hermitage. 

| 20.  Monument  of  Alexander  I. 

24.  Church  of  the  Assumption. 

25.  "War  Office. 

26.  St.  Isaac's  Church. 

27.  Prison. 


28.  Church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

32.  Monument  of  Peter  the  Great. 

36.  English  Quay. 

40.  Academy  of  Arts. 

29.  Great  Theatre. 

33.  Senate  House. 

37*  Academy  of  Sciences. 

41.  Building  for  the  care  of  Cadets. 

30.  Riding  School. 

34.  English  Church. 

38.  Iron  Bridge. 

42.  Peterhoff. 

31.  The  Emperor  Steam  Yacht. 

35.  Isaac  Bridge. 

39.  Romanzoff  Obelisk. 

43.  Oranienbaum. 

44.  Cronstadt. 

45.  Archives  of  the  Assembly  of  Directors. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG 


St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Neva,  near  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  continent, 
on  the  left  or  southern  shore  of  the  principal  stream,  partly  on  several 
small  islands,  and  partly  on  the  right  shore.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  regards  the  beauty  of  this  fine  city,  it  is,  indeed,  most  splendid  and  in- 
teresting, and  may  rank  amongst  the  finest  of  the  cities  of  Europe ; not, 
however,  either  from  the  beauty  of  its  site,  nor  from  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  for  it  stands  in  one  of  the  most  desolate  portions  of 
the  globe,  a modern  Palmyra  in  the  midst  of  a desert ; neither  for  its 
antiquity,  nor  for  its  historical  associations  as  the  theatre  of  any  remark- 
able events ; but  from  its  vast  extent,  its  fine  river  and  many  canals,  the 
immense  number  and  the  magnificence  of  its  noble  buildings,  the  absence 
of  high  walls,  and  general  exemption  from  irregular  and  offensive  suburbs, 
mean  buildings,  and  tall  smoking  shafts  of  large  manufactories. 

St.  Petersburg  stands  in  a marsh,  on  a perfectly  fiat  surface,  without 
the  slightest  undulation,  and  raised  but  a very  few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  water ; the  squares  are  vast,  the  streets  generally  long,  broad,  and 
straight,  and  the  buildings  are  of  a most  imposing  style  of  architecture, 
resembling  palaces.  The  roofs  are  asually  painted  blue  or  green,  the 
monotony  of  which  is  pleasingly  relieved  by  the  form  and  variety  of  the 
multitude  of  richly  gilt  domes,  azure  star  spangled  turrets,  and  re- 
splendent gilt  spires,  that  rise  in  every  direction.  The  noble  stream 
of  the  Neva,  in  several  branches,  intersects  and  borders  the  whole,  serving 
as  a mirror  to  reflect  its  beauties,  whilst  numerous  canals,  with  substantial 
quays,  subdivide  it  into  several  parts,  giving  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene,  from  the  number  of  picturesque  boats  of  all  sizes  that  crowd  the 
pelucid  waters ; whilst  the  rich  green  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
woods  and  gardens  of  the  more  distant  islands,  affords  relief  to  the  eye, 
and  closes  a scene  that  embraced  at  one  view,  especially  when  lighted 
by  the  summer  sun,  which  here  shines  with  most  glorious  brilliancy, 
must,  in  spite  of  the  flatness  of  the  site,  and  the  vast  marshes  that  sur- 
round it,  be  acknowledged  to  be  grand,  picturesque,  and  beautiful. 

The  Panorama  is  taken  from  the  observatory  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  on  the  Island  of  V asiliefskoi,  immediately  opposite  the 
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Admiralty,  at  an  elevation  that,  from  the  flat  nature  of  the  ground, 
embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city,  especially  the  Court  side,  and 
secures  the  sight  of  every  building  of  importance,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  leading  objects  of  interest.  > . 

The  immediate  foreground  of  the  picture,  looking  towards  the  south,  is 
occupied  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Neva,  which  divides  the  city  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  communication  between  which  is  by  four 
bridges,  three  built  on  pontoons,  removed  in  winter,  and  the  fourth  a 
permanent  bridge  of  stone  and  iron  recently  erected.  Numerous  boats 
of  all  sizes  crowd  the  river,  large  trading  vessels,  the  steamers  used  by 
tjie  Imperial  family,  the  court,  and  officials,  as  well  as  those  evo  e 
to  the  public  service,  plying  to  Peterslioff,  Cronstadt,  &c.,  as  well  as  ferry 
and  pleasure  boats  of  fantastic  shape,  and  the  most  gaudy  decorations 
Directly  across  the  river  is  the  very  extensive  yard  of  the  Admiralty, 
an  immense  quadrangle  enclosed  by  lofty  buildings  of  handsome  archi- 
tecture, the  golden  dome  and  tapering  spire  crowning,  the  central  portion , 
standing  conspicuously  prominent.  The  yard  contains  whole  forests  of 
timber  in  vast  piles,  and  several  first-rate  ships  on  the  stocks,  progressing 
towards  completion,  under  the  busy  hands  of  thousands  of  workmen. 
Through  open  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  Admiralty  are  visible  some 
of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  great  square;  on  the  left  the  vast 
and  splendid  mass  named  the  Etat  Major,  having  in  le  cen  re  o 1 
semi-circular  facade,  a fine  triumphal  arch,  directly  in  ron  o w ici 
stands  the  noble  column  dedicated  to  the  late  Emperor  Alexander.  On 
the  right  of  the  Admiralty  is  a very  fine  building  used  as  the  senate 
House,  having,  in  its  front,  the  well-known  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  on  a rock,  by  Falconet,  above  which  towers  the  magnificent  church 

of  St.  Isaac,  a vast  building  of  dark  granite,  ornamented  with  pillars  of 

porphyry  and  jasper,  surmounted  by  a dome  and  xour  cupo  as  nc  y g • 
Towards  the  east,  or  left  from  the  Admiralty,  extends  the  Court  Quay, 
on  which  is  a line  of  noble  structures  facing  the  wa  er,  rs  y co 
stupendous  mass  of  buildings,  surmounted  by  s a ues,  ca  ec 
Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Imperial  family,  a little  town  . * 

to  it,  and  connected  with  it  by  covered  corridors,  stands  the  beautiful 
Hermitage,  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Empress  Catherine  ;t  lien  the 

Theatre  attached  to  it,  followed  by  the  celebrate  ar  5 e a *i.P  Barracks 
foot  of  the  Troitzkoi  Bridge  is  the  vast  Champ  de  Mars,  and Ahe 'Barrapk 
of  the  Pauloffskoi  regiment,  then  the  beautiful 1 summer  ^ns  vnth  th  ^ 
sumptuous  palisades  of  iron  tipped  with  gold  ; an  * Jb  , , • 
cernible  in  the  far  east,  is  the  famous  Taurida  Palace ; the  wl  g 

an  unparalleled  line  of  fine  and  interesting  buildings. 

On  the  west  of  the  Admiralty  extends,  to  nei irlLa* S'K* 
fine  English  Quay,  presenting  a long  line  of  palace-Uke  structures,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  merchants,  bankers,  and  rich  civilians,  ‘ S 

distance  with  the  new  Admiralty  dockyards  and  storehouses 

The  background  is  formed  by  the  vast  masses  of  bu‘1.f'^.,0v  vtible  as 
division  of  the  city,  many  of  the  larger  edifices  being  y ’ . 

well  as  the  domes,  turrets,  and  spires  of  innumerable  churches,  amongst 


the  finest  and  most  conspicuous  of  which,  arc  the  Kazan  and  St.  Alexander 
Newski. 

Towards  the  north,  the  immediate  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  great 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  Observatory  from  which  the 
view  was  taken ; on  the  right  hand  side  of  which  stands  in  bright  relief 
the  noble  Exchange,  with  its  classic  porch,  flanked  by  two  high  light 
towers,  built  with  rostra  in  imitation  of  those  on  Pharos  isle,  the  whole 
occupying  Strelka  point,  the  termination  of  the  island  towards  the  east. 
On  the  left  of  the  square  is  a long  range  of  fine  buildings  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  the  Archives  of  the  Assembly  of  Directors.  The  remaining 
two  sides  have  on  the  one  hand  the  Custom  house,  and  some  other  public 
structures,  and  on  the  other  stands  the  Academy  of  Science.  Stretching 
along  the  quays  towards  the  west  are  seen  the  elegant  fa<jade  of  the 
University,  then  the  vast  palace  appropriated  to  the  corps  of  Cadets, 
originally  the  palace  of  the  first  Menchikoff,  then  a square  in  which 
stands  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Marshal  Roumanzoff,  succeeded  by  the 
noble  pile  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  in  front  of  which  are  the  Sphinxes  sent 
from  Egypt  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  a fine  flight  of  granite  steps  to  the 
water.  A line  of  palaces  succeed,  connecting  the  Academy  with  the  Naval 
College,  and  a little  beyond  with  the  college  of  the  Mining  Corps,  two 
edifices  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance; 
beyond  the  island  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  extend  until 
lost  in  the  horizon. 

On  a small  island  towards  the  north  east  stands  the  vast  and  gloomy 
citadel,  its  dark  turrets,  which  rise  from  the  waters  edge,  singularly 
contrasting  with  the  elegant  tower  and  richly  gilded  spire  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  rises  to  an  almost  fabulous  height 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  island  separates  two  arms  of  the  river* 
one  of  w’hich,  called  the  Little  Neva,  flows  round  the  island  of  Vasiliefskoi, 
whilst  the  other,  bearing  the  name  of  the  great  and  little  Nevka, 
breaking  into  various  dependant  branches,  encloses  several  islands  great 
and  small,  connected  by  many  bridges,  some  covered  with  houses,  others 
with  pretty  villas  and  park  like  grounds,  the  rich  foliage  of  which 
forms  a fine  background. 

At  the  back  of  the  Citadel  is  the  large  island  of  Aptekarskoi,  on 
which  Peter  commenced  the  city,  and  farther  to  the  east  is  the  Yibourg 
quarter  on  the  main  land,  principally  occupied  by  Military  and  Marine 
Hospitals,  Barracks,  Stores,  and  Manufactories. 

Beyond  the  city  there  are  no  suburbs  properly  so  called ; a few 
detached  houses  and  villas  occupy  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  line 
the  two  great  roads  for  a short  distance ; neither  do  the  environs 
present  those  beautiful  varieties  of  ground  that  form  the  principal  charm 
of  many  other  capitals ; all  is  flat,  uninteresting,  and  unproductive, 
the  only  point  at  all  prominent  being  a small  group  of  hills  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Dudershoff.  In  the  extreme  distance 
may  be  discerned  the  high  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland ; and  the 
strong  fortifications  of  Cronstadt,  dimly  visible,  completes  the  Panorama. 

St.  Petersburgh  is  quite  a modern  city,  dating  only  from  the  year  1703; 


It  burst  into  being  at  the  caprice  of  one  man,  and  knowing  no  infancy, 
overleaped  the  landmarks  of  time,  and  sprang  at  once  into  full  maturity, 
rivalling  those  which  have  had  the  gradual  growth  of  centuries.  To 
erect  a city  to  be  the  seat  of  the  government  of  so  vast  an  Empire,  in  the 
midst  of  a wilderness,  geographically  placed  at  so  remote  a distance  from 
the  centre  of  civilization,  in  a land-locked  sea  of  which  other  countries 
held  the  keys,  and  in  a climate  for  nearly  half  the  year  scarcely  bearable, 
was  considered  a great  fault  of  the  founders ; and  to  select  a low, 
swampy  spot  at  the  mouth  of  a river  dividing  the  land  into  many  small 
islands  continually  subject  to  inundations,  was  to  perpetuate  the  inconve- 
niences; but  Peter’s  ambition,  and  a stern  determination  to  extend  his 
empire,  and  make  Russia  a powerful  maritime  power,  made  him 
disregard  every  obstacle ; a port  was  necessary  on  the  Baltic,  whose 
remote  situation  might  secure  him  against  the  hostility  of  Sweden,  but 
at  the  same  time  be  easy  of  access  to  foreigners  as  an  emporium  for 
his  commerce ; he  therefore  chose  this  spot,  on  the  very  verge  of 
his  dominions,  to  carry  out  his  gigantic  designs,  deeming  difficulties 
of  every  kind  very  secondary  matters. 

Peter  having  selected  the  spot,  and  driven  out  the  Swedes  from 
a small  fort  they  possessed  on  the  inhospitable  shore,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  his  new  capital  on  the  day  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  1703,  and  he 
unremittingly  superintended  the  work,  personally  labouring  and  sharing 
all  the  wants  and  privations  of  the  meanest  labourers,  to  produce 
the  present  brilliant  result ; a splendid  monument  to  his  immortal 
fame,  for  nearly  every  church  and  every  palace  was  built  or  planned  by 
him,  the  public  gardens  were  planted  by  him,  the  canals  and  great 
roads  date  from  his  age,  all  displays  his  master  hand ; the  difficulties 
of  the  ground,  the  distance  materials  had  to  be  brought,  nor  an 
epidemic  that  carried  off  thousands  could  discourage  him ; by  his 
vigour  and  perseverance  in  less  than  five  months  there  was  the  semblance 
of  the  future  city ; the  houses  were  of  wood  it  is  true,  there  being  only 
two  of  brick,  but  it  was  enough,  the  foundation  was  laid.  Immense 
levies  were  made  throughout  the  dominions  to  furnish  workmen, 
crowds  of  Cossacks  were  brought  from  the  Ukraine,  and  all  the 
prisoners  of  war  taken  from  Sweden  were  forced  to  work ; whole  forests 
were  sunk  for  foundations,  and  the  amount  of  labour,  money,  and  life 
(for  it  is  said  100,000  souls  perished  of  famine  alone)  expended,  is 
incalculable,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  this  occurred  during  an 
expensive  and  long  protracted  war. 

The  new  capital  progressing  rapidly,  the  most  stringent  means  being 
resorted  to,  to  people  it.  In  1714  an  ukase  appeared,  commanding 
350  noble  families  to  establish  themselves  there,  and  to  build  houses 
on  spots  indicated  by  the  sovereign ; by  another,  300  merchants  and 
mechanics  were  compelled  to  do  likewise ; by  a third,  the  use  of  tone 
was  prohibited  in  every  other  city  of  the  empire,  and  every  ship  arriving 
at  St.  Petersburg  was  compelled  to  bring  a certain  quantity,  according  to 
its  size  and  tonnage.  Artizans  and  engineers  were  also  invited  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  so  that  in  a few  years  the  new  city  became  a place  of 
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great  repute,  and  considerable  maritime  commerce,  the  population  having, 
in  1750,  increased  to  80,000. 

Still  St.  Petersburg  must  ever  hold  a very  precarious  tenure;  the 
Baltic,  like  other  inland  seas,  although  not  under  the  influence  of  tides,  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  currents ; thus,  a south  or  south-west  wind  forces  the 
water  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  causing  the  Neva  to  rise  several  feet,  and 
so  rapidly,  that  should  the  wind  continue  to  blow  with  any  great  degree 
of  violence,  the  city  is  inundated  in  a few  hours,  and  has  several  times 
very  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Peter  himself  was  nearly  lost  in 
1721 ; and  in  1777  the  river  rose  ten  feet  seven  inches  above  its  ordinary 
level.  In  1824  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep  in  the  Newski  Prospect,  or 
principal  street,  and  the  city  was  filled  with  desolation  and  mourning. 
It  is  estimated  that  on  this  occasion  nearly  20,000  persons  perished,  and 
the  amount  of  damage  done  exceeded  one  hundred  millions  of  roubles,  or 
four  millions  sterling. 

The  entire  circumference  of  the  city  exceeds  twenty  miles,  and  it  is 
divided  into  four  great  sections  by  the  Great  and  Little  Nevas  and  the  Great 
and  Little  Nevkas.  The  court  division,  by  far  the  largest,  contains  the 
Imperial  palaces,  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  and  foreigners,  the  best  shops, 
and  nearly  half  the  population ; the  least  important  is  the  Yibourg, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  soldiers,  artizans,  and  gardeners.  The  Petersburg 
quarter  is  also  low  and  marshy,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  magnificent  Neva,  always  full,  always  flowing,  and  at  all 
times  vieing  with  the  crystal  in  purity,  and  with  the  sky  in  azure,  is  a 
feature  of  great  grandeur  as  well  as  usefulness,  and  is  fully  appreciated 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  quays  along  its  banks  have  walls  of 
solid  masonry,  and  pavements  and  parapets  of  granite,  with  occasional 
flights  of  steps  to  the  water.  The  numerous  canals  that  intersect  the  city  in 
all  directions,  are  also  mostly  embanked  in  the  same  manner,  whilst  thirty 
permanent  stone,  iron,  or  suspension  bridges,  cross  them  in  various 
directions. 

The  squares  are  generally  very  large,  and  the  streets  wide,  straight,  and 
convenient.  Eight  of  them  are  above  6,000  feet  in  length,  and  from  60 
to  100  feet  in  breadth;  two  of  them  are  respectively  14,250  and  10,222 
feet  in  length.  Three  of  these  fine  streets  radiate  from  the  Admiralty, 
penetrating  the  very  heart  of  the  city  in  the  form  of  a lady’s  fan,  pre- 
senting long  lines  of  fine  palaces,  churches,  and  other  large  buildings. 
One,  called  the  Newski  Prospect,  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world, 
containing  many  palaces  of  the  aristocracy,  most  of  the  best  shops,  and  so 
many  churches  of  different  denominations,  that  it  has  been  nicknamed 
Toleration  Street.  The  pavements  are  but  indifferent,  being  ordinarily 
small  pebbles,  which,  when  the  frost  breaks,  become  loose,  and  form 
dangerous  holes.  Some  few  streets  have  two  parallel  line  of  wood  pave- 
ment, and  the  footways  paved  with  flagstones ; but  for  eight  months  in  the 
year  it  matters  very  little  what  the  pavement  is,  the  snow  and  ice 
forming  a much  more  convenient  road  than  can  be  made  by  the  art  of 
man ; and  in  the  first  days  of  spring,  they  become  vast  lakes  of  mud. 
Some  of  the  best  streets  are  lighted  by  gas. 
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Few  cities  of  the  same  age  can  vie  with  St.  Petersburg  in  tho 
number  of  historical  monuments  she  presents.  Some  from  their  fine 
proportions  and  accessories,  may  be  considered  the  finest  of  modern  times. 
The  best  artists  have  been  employed,  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does 
not  exhibit  some  gross  blunder. 

The  churches  and  chapels  are  numerous,  there  being  above  two 
hundred.  In  conformity  with  the  established  custom  of  the  Greek, 
which  has  been  generally  retained,  they  are  mostly  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  the  four  arms  being  of  equal  length ; and  by  this  restraint 
on  the  free  hand  of  art,  architectural  beauty  has,  in  a great  measure,  been 
sacrificed,  yet  several  are  fine  and  imposing  edifices.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  usually  white- washed,  the  roof  painted  green,  and  the  five 
bulb-shaped  domes  or  cupolas,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  arm,  are 
gilt,  or  coloured  green  or  blue,  with  a sprinkling  of  gold  stars.  The 
belfry  is  low,  and  mostly  detached. 

The  public  buildings,  like  every  thing  in  St.  Petersburg,  are  on  a vast 
scale,  but  where  every  thing  is  so  large,  one  grand  object  neutralizes 
another,  and  the  eye  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  magnificent 
proportions,  loses  in  some  degree  the  perception  of  them.  Some  of  them 
occupy  superficial  space  sufficient  for  a small  town.  The  Winter  Palace 
is  said  to  lodge  6,000  persons,  the  Foundling  Hospital  7,000,  and  the 
Infantry  Barracks  contains  4,000  beds.  The  number  and  extent  of  the 
goverment  offices  is  remarkably  great,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  for  a 
system  that  rules  seventy  millions  of  souls.  The  various  hospitals  are 
large,  well  regulated,  and  well  attended  by  skilful  men  from  all  countries. 
The  educational  establishments  are  most  numerous,  and  every  thing  is 
liberally  provided  that  can  contribute  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
Besides  the  University,  there  are  schools  of  all  kinds,  military,  naval, 
mineralogical,  botanical,  and  commercial,  for  males ; whilst  for  females, 
there  is  the  Catherine  Institution  for  the  daughters  of  the  nobility — 
the  Smolnoi,  partly  for  those  of  noble  birth,  and  partly  for  those  of 
secondary  rank — the  Patriotic  for  those  of  inferior  rank — the  Elizabeth  for 
the  daughters  of  merchants,  &c.  and  the  Foundling  for  orphans  and  others, 
all  large  establishments,  besides  many  others  of  a minor  grade,  called 
Priouts. 

The  houses  in  general  are  very  large  ; the  best,  are  rarely  more  than 
two  stories  in  height  above  the  basement ; but  the  great  height  of  the 
principal  apartments  gives  them  the  appearance  of  good  elevation.  Some 
are  built  of  Finland  granite  or  other  stone,  but  the  usual  material  is  brick, 
stuccoed  and  coloured  some  soft  tint ; there  is  generally  a good  amount  of 
architectural  decoration  in  columns,  porticos,  balconies,  &c.,  and  the  win- 
dows are  of  plate  glass  of  large  dimensions ; the  roofs  are  nearly  flat,  and 
are  covered  with  plates  of  iron  laid  like  tiles,  which  are  usually  coloured  green 
or  blue.  The  rooms  are  generally  large,  well  proportioned,  and  superbly  de- 
corated, and  there  is  mostly  a winter  garden  or  conservatory,  sometimes 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  filled  with  the  choicest  tropical  plants.  The 
reception  rooms  are  furnished  in  the  most  luxurious  and  expensive  style  in 
the  best  London  or  Paris  fashions,  but  in  general  the  sleeping  and  common 
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apartments  will  not  bear  inspection.  All  the  best  houses  have  double 
doors  and  windows ; the  space  between,  being  frequently  filled  with  plants, 
has  a pretty  effect.  The  rooms  are  also  heated  by  stoves — large,  clumsy, 
oblong  masses — reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  covered  with  glazed  or 
coloured  tiles.  House  rent  is  very  expensive ; in  the  first  place,  the  ground 
rent  is  high ; and,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  an  immense  outlay  is  neces- 
sary in  driving  piles  for  a foundation  ; then  the  very  short  time  in  which 
building  operations  can  be  carried  on  increases  the  expense.  To  provide 
against  inundations,  the  authorities  take  care  that  the  walls  should  be  of 
extraordinary  thickness,  five  or  six  feet  being  common,  and  the  iron  work 
of  great  strength ; still  a vast  deal  of  repairing  is  required,  to  renew  the 
devastations  caused  by  the  frost  each  winter. 

The  retail  shops  do  not  generally  present  a vast  amount  of  goods  in  the 
windows ; the  most  remarkable  features  about  them  are  the  large  tabular 
representations  exhibited  on  their  fronts,  which  can  rarely  be  mistaken 
for  any  thing  but  what  they  are  meant  to  represent ; besides  the  written 
devices,  which  are  usually  in  four  languages,  English,  Fr  ench,  German, 
and  Russian,  they  generally  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  unlearned  by  a 
pictorial  display  of  two  or  three  figures  the  size  of  life,  and  a splendid 
assortment  of  the  articles  sold.  All  the  best  shops  are  kept  by  foreigners, 
the  real  Russian  shops  being  mostly  confined  to  the  Gostinoi  Dwor,  a 
species  of  bazaar  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a large  building  forming  a 
square  surrounded  by  a piazza,  and  containing  a vast  number  of  shops 
and  warehouses.  The  hotels  are  not  very  numerous ; what  there  are,  are 
handsome  buildings,  splendidly  furnished,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
disgustingly  dirty.  There  are  but  very  few  what  may  be  called  coffee- 
houses, the  Russians  not  living  much  from  home;  but  there  are  many  tea- 
drinking houses,  and  others  for  the  sale  of  brandy,  bad  wines,  and  beer 
to  the  lower  orders.  All  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  considering  the  distance  from  which  they  have  to  be  brought. 
In  winter  every  thing  is  sold  in  a frozen  state,  and  is  brought  to  market 
on  sledges  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  even  from  the  borders  of  the 
White  Sea,  two  or  three  thousand  miles  over  the  ice. 

The  population  of  St.  Petersburg  is  estimated  at  above  500,000  souls, 
the  male  portion  being  far  more  numerous  than  the  female;  but  the 
streets,  owing  to  their  great  length  and  breadth,  never  appear  full,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Newski  Prospect  and  the  court  and  English  quays, 
which  being  fashionable  promenades,  are  generally  crowded  on  fine  after- 
noons with  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city,  as  well  as  persons  of 
every  grade  in  society,  from  the  Imperial  family  to  the  lowest  peasant ; 
and  the  endless  variety  of  costume  has  a pleasing  effect.  No  one  in  the 
army  is  ever  allowed  to  be  out  of  uniform,  and  all  the  civil  officers,  as 
well  as  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  have  a peculiar  costume. 
Cossacks,  Circassians,  Servians,  Greeks,  &c.  are  in  their  gorgeous  national 
dresses,  and  the  higher  class  of  civilians  in  the  latest  English  and  French 
fashions,  sometimes  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes.  The  middle-classes  of 
Russians  appear  in  their  long  caftans  of  blue  or  grey  cloth,  and  odly 
formed  hats,  and  the  peasants  and  lower  classes  in  the  stinking  skins  of 
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animals,  with  the  wool  outside  or  in,  as  the  weather  allows.  Gold 
elbows  rags,  and  gorgeous  silks  and  the  richest  furs  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  foulest  sheepskins;  but  no  miserable  beggars  or  half-naked 
cripples  offend  the  sight ; poverty  and  smoking  are  both  strictly  prohibited 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Carriages  of  all  kinds,  from  those  of  the  nobles  with  four  or  six  horses 
to  the  humble  hired  droski  with  one,  are  very  numerous;  and  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  coachman,  and  the  number  and  costume  of  the 
various  retainers,  Chasseurs,  Tartars,  and  footmen  in  laced  liveries,  is 
extraordinary. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


No.  2. — Custom  House. 

Here  all  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  nine  feet  water  land  their  cargoes.  An 
enormous  pile  of  warehouses  adjacent  are  filled  with  property  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a large  space  behind,  railed  in,  is  covered  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
exposed  to  all  weathers.  In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  is  open,  a fair  is  held 
here  for  articles  brought  by  the  various  crews,  which  are  too  insignificant  for  regular 
commerce. 


No.  4. — Exchange. 

A splendid  building  erected  on  the  eastern  point  of  Vasiliefskoi  Island,  at  which  the 
river  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  streams,  named  the  Great  and  Little  Nevas.  It 
was  erected  between  the  years  1804  and  1816  ; the  great  hall  is  of  colossal  proportions, 
and  is  lighted  from  above  ; at  either  end  are  spaces  enclosed  in  arcades,  in  one  of  which 
is  an  altar,  and  a lamp  constantly  burning.  There  is  a noble  flight  of  granite  steps 
from  the  portico  to  the  water,  on  either  side  of  which  stand  two  fine  rostral  pillars, 
more  than  100  feet  in  height,  decorated  with  antique  prows  of  ships  in  bronze ; they 
have  stairs  within,  and  on  the  summits  are  gigantic  vases,  which  are  filled  with 
combustibles,  and  lighted  on  all  occasions  of  public  rejoicing. 

No.  6. — Citadel. 

A strong  fortification  erected  by  Peter,  from  his  own  designs,  and  considerably 
strengthened  by  Catherine.  It  is  wholly  of  granite,  and,  from  its  position,  its  batteries 
mounting  more  than  100  guns  of  large  size,  and  its  garrison  of  3,000  men,  is  strong  for 
all  purposes  of  defence  of  its  own  towers.  It  is  also  a striking  object  of  embellishment 
to  the  city,  and  an  interesting  monument  of  its  history,  and  might  serve  as  a refuge  for 
the  Imperial  family  in  case  of  domestic  insurrection,  but  certainly  not  as  a means  of 
defence  against  foreign  invasion ; Cronstadt  once  forced,  the  capital  would  have  cause 
to  tremble  at  the  dangerous  weapon  she  carries  in  her  breast,  commanding  nothing 
but  the  city  itself,  and  next  to  harmless  against  an  approaching  enemy. 

Peter  having  selected  this  spot  as  the  foundation,  centre,  and  defence  of  his  new 
city,  40,000  men  were  at  once  set  on  the  work.  Soldiers,  prisoners,  peasants,  and 
others,  had  to  labour  night  and  day,  destitute  not  only  of  the  comforts,  but  at  times  of 
the  very  necessaries  of  life;  sleeping  without  covering  on  the  damp  ground,  and  not 
having  proper  implements,  frequently  using  their  bare  hands  in  digging  the  earth,  and 
making  bags  of  their  clothing  to  carry  it  away  in;  yet  in',  five  months  the  works  were 
completed,  and  remain  a monument  of  the  ruthless  energy  of  Peter,  who  himself 
equally  shared  the  labours  and  privations  of  the  rest. 

The  vaults  and  dungeons  in  which  state  prisoners  are  confined,  are  even  with  and 
under  the  water,  and  are  frequently  inundated.  In  1824  all  the  prisoners  perished. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  within  the  citadel,  is  very  interesting.  It  was 
built  by  an  Italian  architect  in  the  time  of  Peter.  The  spire,  which  resembles  that  of 


the  Admiralty,  rises  to  the  height  of  340  feet ; it  is  of  copper,  thickly  gilt — so  much 
so,  that  the  gilding  alone  is  said  to  have  cost  10,000  ducats.  A few  years  ago  a 
peasant,  for  a sum  of  eighty  roubles,  by  means  of  a rope  and  nail,  ascended  to  the  top 
to  repair  the  gilt  augel  that  serves  as  a vane.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  decorated 
with  many  tattered  banners  and  eagles,  taken  from  the  Swedes,  Poles,  Turks,  and 
French,  and  the  keys  of  several  conquered  cities  ; and  amongst  the  sacred  vessels  are 
many  beautifully  turned  in  ivory  by  Peter.  In  the  Imperial  mausoleum  lie  the 
remains  of  Peter  and  all  his  successors  ; they  are  buried  in  the  earth,  and  over  each  is  a 
sarcophagus  somewhat  resembling  a coffin  in  shape,  covered  with  a red  velvet  pall,  on 
which  is  embroidered  in  gold  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  reposes  beneath. 

The  Imperial  Mint  is  within  the  citadel,  also  the  State  Treasury,  in  which  is 
supposed  to  be  kept,  in  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  the  full  value  of  all  the  paper 
in  circulation. 

No . 10. — River  Neva . 

This  fine  river  serves  to  carry  off  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Ladoga,  a vast 
lake,  covering  a space  of  2,000  square  miles,  a few  versts  above  St.  Petersburg.  As  it 
nears  the  city  it  divides  into  three  considerable  streams,  which  again  subdividing,  form 
a little  archipelago  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  included  in  the  city,  whilst  others 
contribute  to  its  embellishment  by  their  gardens  and  plantations.  In  the  whole  delta 
there  are  at  least  forty  islands,  some  large  and  well  populated,  others  small,  desert,  and 
at  times  submerged.  The  length  of  the  parent  stream,  owing  to  a considerable  bend 
it  takes,  is  about  thirteen  miles.  Opposite  the  city  it  is  nearly  the  same  width  as  the 
Thames  at  London,  and  its  average  depth  is  about  52  feet.  Not  being  subject  to  tides, 
the  water  is  usually  at  one  height,  and  is  of  a beautiful  blue  colour,  as  bright  as 
crystal.  The  quays,  which  extend  about  three  miles  on  each  side,  are  of  granite ; 
they  are  not  used  as  wharves,  but  as  promenades  only;  attempts  have  been  made 
to  plant  them  with  trees,  but  with  very  little  success.  The  three  pontoon  bridges, 
which  cross  the  river  to  the  opposite  island,  are  removed  as  soon  as  ice  makes  its 
appearance  ; and  until  it  is  sufficiently  firm  for  the  purpose,  all  communication  between 
the  opposite  shore  ceases,  excepting  by  the  newly  erected  iron  bridge,  before  the 
erection  of  which,  it  frequently  happened  that  weeks  elapsed  before  any  one  could 
pass  over. 

This  fine  river  is  a source  of  great  delight  as  well  as  of  great  anxiety,  enjoyment  as 
well  as  terror,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  furnishes  them  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  good  water,  which  is  really  of  importance,  for 
a pure  spring  is  not  to  be  found  within  many  miles.  It  brings  from  distant  provinces 
all  kinds  of  native  productions,  and  at  its  mouth  receives  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  foreign  countries.  It  furnishes  an  immense  supply  of  good  fish,  and  finally  carries  off, 
which  is  not  one  of  its  least  services,  the  impurities  of  the  city.  In  summer  it  is 
covered  with  boats  of  all  description,  the  Russians  being  extremely  partial  to  water 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  in  winter  sledging  is  an  agreeable  pastime. 
Against  all  these  advantages  is  to  be  placed  the  continual  fear  of  inundations,  a 
westerly  storm  or  gale  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
endangers  the  very  existence  of  the  inhabitants,  a constant  look  out  is  therefore  kept 
both  for  that  and  fires  by  the  police,  who  are  stationed  in  various  parts  in  small  round 
towers,  rising  considerably  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  who,  if  the  river  rises  but  a 
couple  of  inches  above  its  ordinary  level,  immediately  give  notice  of  the  fearful  fact  by 
ringing  bells,  firing  guns,  &c. 

The  ice  invariably  obeys  certain  fixed  rules.  From  observations  made  during  a period 
of  sixty  years,  it  was  found  that  the  earliest  time  for  the  river  freezing,  was  the  20th  of 
October,  the  latest  the  1st  of  December,  and  that  the  ice  never  broke  up  earlier  than 
the  25  th  of  March,  nor  later  than  the  27th  of  April ; the  river  being  thus  always  frozen 
a period  of  at  least  five  months.  The  thaw  is  always  attended  by  a ceremony  of  which 
the  governor  of  the  citadel  is  the  hero.  So  soon  as  the  liberated  stream  will  permit  the 
passage  of  a boat,  whether  it  is  by  day  or  night,  he  instantly  embarks  in  his  richly  gilt 
state  gondola,  and  under  a salvo  of  artillery  crosses  to  the  palace,  where  he  presents  the 
Emperor  with  a goblet  of  the  Neva  water,  in  return  for  which  he  receives  the  goblet 
filled  with  gold  pieces.  It  was  the  custom  for  many  years  to  fill  the  goblet  to  the  brim, 
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but  the  goblet  year  by  year  increasing  in  size,  the  sum  was  at  last  fixed  at  two  hundred 
ducats. 

Blessing  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  which  takes  place  on  the  6th  of  January,  is  attended 
with  much  ceremony  ; a large  hole  is  cut  in  the  ice  opposite  the  palace,  near  which  a 
small  temple  is  erected,  from  an  altar  in  which  the  Archimandrite  recites  many  prayers 
and  blessings  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Court,  and  many  thousands  of 
spectators ; a silver  cup  of  the  water  is  then  presented  to  the  Emperor,  who  drinks  it, 
amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  After  the  ceremony 
an  immense  rush  takes  place,  to  obtain  some  of  the  water  before  it  freezes  again,  it  being 
at  this  time  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues  in  the  cure  of  certain  diseases. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  are  many  large  covered  boats  and  sheds  usually  filled  with 
troops  of  young  washerwomen,  who  pursue  their  toil  all  the  year  round  in  the  river, 
braving  the  heat  of  sammer,  and  the  iron  frost  of  a Russian  winter  (holes  being  cut  in 
the  ice),  and  beguile  the  time  by  song,  jest,  and  laughter.  There  are  also  a number  of 
large  covered  barges  moored  in  the  stream,  used  as  fish  magazines,  where  the  produce 
of  the  river  is  salted  and  dried,  or  kept  alive  in  wells  for  immediate  use. 

Vast  numbers  of  boats  come  down  the  river  during  the  summer  from  the  interior, 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  produce  ; they  are  generally  flat-bottomed,  of  a very 
primitive  construction,  and  have  large  unwieldly  helms,  at  which  a long-bearded 
peasant  in  a loose  shirt  and  trowsers  generally  stands,  whilst  several  others  propel  the 
vessel  with  long  poles,  and  are  continually  walking  backwards  and  forwards.  The  hay 
boats  have  a singular  appearance.  The  hay  being  piled  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  covered  with  straw  mats,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  Chinese  junks.  Nearly 
all  the  public  steamboats  of  the  Neva,  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Baird,  the  owner  of 
extensive  iron  works  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  erected  on  land  acquired  by  his  father, 
a Scotchman.  Mr.  Baird  is  a naturalized  Russian  subject,  of  a rank  that  enables  him 
to  hold  serfs. 

The  ferry  and  pleasure  boats  are  long,  slight,  dangerous  looking  things,  open  and 
with  elevated  sterns,  which  are  painted  all  sorts  of  colours,  in  every  possible  device  of 
things,  animate  and  inanimate  ; they  are  generally  rowed  by  two  men  ; some  of  the 
better  sort  have  six  or  eight  rowers,  and  are  provided  with  awnings. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  shore  rises  to  some  height.  Here  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  to  gaze  at  the  squadron  of  Sir  C.  Napier, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  a battle  and  its  defeat. 

No.  11. — Summer  Garden. 

A most  delightful  and  much  frequented  spot,  originally  laid  out  and  planted  by 
Peter.  It  contains  many  fine  old  trees,  doubtless  of  his  time,  and  is  decorated  with 
marble  statues ; and  on  the  side  of  the  river,  the  garden  is  bounded  by  a most  magnifi- 
cent pallisade  of  iron.  This  sumptuous  work  consists  of  thirty-six  massive  columns 
of  granite,  supporting  alternately  vases  and  urns,  the  columns  being  connected  together 
by  iron-work  of  the  most  exquisite  design  and  beautiful  workmanship,  designed  and 
executed  by  a Swede ; the  various  ornaments  of  which  are  richly  gilt.  It  is  said  an 
Englishman  of  rank  made  a journey  from  England  expressly  to  see  and  make  a 
drawing  of  this  splendid  work  ; and  having  so  done,  immediately  returned,  convinced 
that  he  had  seen  all  worth  looking  at  in  the  Russian  capital. 

A walk  is  pointed  out  in  this  garden,  where  it  is  said  Peter,  as  a step  to  civilization, 
obliged  the  Russian  ladies,  contrary  to  the  then  custom,  to  promenade  with  their  faces 
uncovered,  whilst  a regiment  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  on  either  side  to  look  at  them. 
Another  and  more  rational  exhibition  now  takes  place  on  the  same  spot  on  Whit- 
Monday,  when  a general  meeting  of  all  the  lads  and  lasses  who  are  desirous  of 
entering  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  takes  place.  Along  the  two  sides  of  the  walk  are 
ranged  the  candidates,  mostly  shopkeepers,  servants,  and  others  of  inferior  rank ; on 
one  side  the  men,  on  the  other  the  women,  dressed  in  their  finest  apparel ; behind 
the  young  people  are  the  elders  of  the  family,  who,  when  a young  man  has  amidst 
much  laughter  and  joking  fixed  his  choice,  confer  together,  and  if  the  portion,  wedding 
clothes,  and  other  matters  are  satisfactory,  the  affair  is  speedily  settled. 

In  one  corner  of  the  garden  stands  the  palace  erected  by  Peter,  a small,  low  white 
house,  ornamented  with  a few  bas-reliefs,  painted  yellow. 
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No.  12. — Statue  of  Suwaroff. 

A bronze  statue  of  the  hero  in  Roman  costume  brandishing  a sword  in  one  hand,  and 
having  a shield  in  the  other,  and  trampling  on  the  crowns  of  the  Pope,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia ; a most  inferior  work  of  art.  It  stands  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  an  immense 
parade  ground,  where  general  inspections  and  grand  reviews  frequently  take  place. 
On  the  annual  great  review  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  not  less  than  100,000  soldiers  of 
all  arms,  being  detachments  from  every  regiment,  together  with  150  pieces  of  artillery, 
are  present.  On  one  side  the  field  are  the  vast  barracks  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
footguards. 

No.  13. — Marble  Palace. 

This  once  celebrated  building  forms  a quadrangle,  and  is  three  stories  in  height; 
the  lowest  being  of  granite,  the  two  upper  of  grey  marble,  with  columns,  pilasters,  &c. 
of  red  marble,  and  balconies  with  balustrades  of  brass  richly  gilt ; the  window-frames 
are  also  of  brass  gilt.  The  palace  was  originally  built  by  Catherine  for  her  celebrated 
favorite,  Gregory  Orloff,  at  whose  death  it  devolved  again  to  the  Empress,  and  remained 
empty  during  the  remainder  of  her  lifetime  ; her  successor,  Paul,  having  invited 
Stanislaus  Poniatofski,  king  of  Poland,  to  St.  Petersburg,  gave  it  to  him  for  a residence  ; 
and  here,  by  a singular  turn  of  fortune,  he  terminated  his  troublesome  and  inglorious 
life.  It  is  now  in  a state  of  neglect  and  decay,  and  has  a very  dull  and  heavy  look. 

No.  16. — Hermitage. 

This  delightful  retreat,  the  sans  souci  of  the  great  Catherine,  on  entering  which  she 
was  wont  to  lay  aside  the  crown  and  all  its  state,  and  enjoy  her  leisure  surrounded  by 
a circle  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest  accomplishments  and  most  refined  taste,  was 
erected  by  herself  in  1765,  after  the  designs  of  La  Motte,  but  has  been  frequently 
enlarged,  and  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  as  a museum  of  art,  science,  and 
literature.  The  principal  front  faces  the  water,  and  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much 
architectural  beauty ; it  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  connected  with  each  other  by 
covered  galleries,  and  each  the  work  of  a different  architect ; that  nearest  the  winter- 
palace,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  style,  was  erected  by  La  Motte,  a small  canal 
divides  it  from  the  second  portion,  which  was  erected  by  Yelten,  in  1775  ; and  a street 
intervenes  between  that  and  the  theatre,  built  in  1782,  by  Guerenghi;  great  additions 
were  also  made  in  1804.  In  forty-one  finely  proportioned  saloons  and  galleries,  is  arranged 
a collection  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  choice  and  valuable  paintings,  formed 
regardless  of  expence,  by  Catherine,  who  sent  agents  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  pur- 
chase them.  Amongst  others,  the  celebrated  Houghton  gallery,  for  which  she  gave 
j£35,0.00.  Other  collections  were  added  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  including  those  of 
Mr.  Hope  the  banker,  and  the  Malmaison  gallery,  and  single  pictures  of  great  merit 
are  from  time  to  time  added,  so  that  the  whole  forms  the  finest  gallery  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  There  is  also  a collection  of  above  3,000  prints,  and  a cabinet  of  rare 
cameos  and  gems,  numbering  upwards  of  10,000.  To  these  may  be  added  all  the  rich 
jewels  worn  by  past  empresses,  which  are  of  immense  value,  and  a miscellaneous 
collection  of  works  of  art  and  vertu,  including  turnery  and  carving  executed  by  Peter 
and  Catherine,  snuff-boxes,  beautiful  malachite  and  other  vases,  curious  pieces  of 
mechanism,  statuary,  antiquities,  models  in  wax,  and  other  matters  far  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

There  are  also  two  fine  libraries,  one  consisting  of  10,000  volumes  in  the  Russian 
language,  the  other  of  120,000  volumes  in  all  languages,  purchased  mostly  in  England 
and  France,  including  the  libraries  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot. 

The  theatre,  in  which  performances  sometimes  take  place,  is  externally  the  hand- 
somest portion  of  the  palace ; the  interior  is  small  but  very  elegant,  and  more  resembles 
a vast  saloon,  as  there  are  not  any  boxes  or  divisions  whatever. 

No.  18. — Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Kansan. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg,  a singularly  graceful  building  of  the  Grecian  order. 
The  form  is  the  usual  Greek  cross,  the  four  arms  of  equal  length,  each  terminating  with 
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a noble  corinthian  portico.  In  front  to  the  street,  it  has  a grand  semi-circular  colonade, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  composed  of  132  columns  of  grey  granite  ; 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a vast  and  well-formed  dome,  with  ball  and  cross,  all  richly 
gilt,  surrounded  and  supported  by  a colonnade  of  granite  pillars.  The  whole  is  a noble 
effort  of  Russian  art  and  industry,  unaided  by  foreign  hands,  the  design  being  that  of  a 
serf  of  the  Strogonoff  family,  and  the  materials  being  wholly  from  the  Russian  soil. 
The  interior  is  one  blaze  of  splendour,  and  the  riches  it  contains  so  numerous  and  so 
costly,  as  to  defy  enumeration.  The  dome  is  supported  by  56  monoliths  of  polished 
blue  granite,  each  52  feet  in  height,  the  bases  and  capitals  being  brass  richly  gilt.  The 
walls  are  encrusted  with  fine  marbles,  the  gates,  doors,  beams,  &c.  are  all  of  finely 
wrought  silver,  and  the  pavement  is  mosaic  work.  Statues  are  not  permitted  in  Russian 
churches,  but  the  pictures  are  exceedingly  numerous  ; these  are  all  in  the  Russian 
fashion,  the  faces  and  hands  alone  being  painted,  and  the  remainder  encased  with  silver 
and  gold,  thickly  studded  with  rare  and  sparkling  gems.  The  holy  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  originally  brought  from  Kazan  to  Moscow,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  Peter,  to  adorn  his  new  city,  which  he  placed  under  its  especial  protection,  is  a 
perfect  mass  of  rich  gems,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  emeralds  of  the  rarest  beauty ; one  of 
the  diamonds  of  the  crown  being  second  only  to  the  Imperial  one.  This  picture  is  an 
object  of  especial  veneration  to  the  Cossacks,  having  been  brought  from  one  of  their 
ancient  cities  ; and  they  come  from  all  parts  to  pray  before  it  and  make  oblations. 
Platoff,  the  celebrated  Hettman,  having  intercepted  a portion  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
Moscow  by  the  French  invading  army,  sent  it  to  the  Metropolitan,  desiring  it  to  be 
made  into  “ an  image  of  the  four  Evangelists,  to  adorn  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God  of  Kazan,”  and  nearly  all  the  plunder  taken  by  the  Cossacks  at  that  time  was 
offered  at  the  altar.  The  remains  of  Kutasoff,  Prince  of  Smolensko,  repose  in  this 
church,  but  with  no  splendid  monument  to  his  memory,  the  baton  of  Marshal  Davoust 
being  its  only  ornament. 

No  organs,  or  any  other  instruments  of  music,  are  permitted  in  the  Greek  churches, 
but  the  service  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  pomp  that  innumerable  lights,  splendid 
vestments,  costly  vessels,  and  a numerous  well-selected  and  effective  choir  can  give. 

No.  19. — Winter  Palace. 

The  imperial  palace,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  any  of  the  palaces  of  Europe, 
is  in  every  respect  worthy  to  be  the  residence  of  the  great  Autocrat  who  rules  over  so 
vast  a territory,  and  so  great  a portion  of  the  human  race.  Towards  the  Neva  it 
presents  a grand  fapade  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  700  feet  in  length,  and  76  feet  in 
height;  towards  the  great  square  it  has  a similar  front,  and  the  whole  building  forms 
an  oblong  square,  covering  a space  of  400,000  square  feet.  The  original  palace,  built 
by  Count  Rastelli  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  in  1754,  and  which  after  her  death 
became  the  imperial  residence,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837  ; from  its  ashes  the  pre- 
sent magnificent  structure,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  architect  Kleinmichael,  rose  like 
magic,  being  finiahed,  furnished,  and  inhabited  in  less  than  one  year,  at  a cost,  how- 
ever, of  twenty  millions  of  roubles.  Six  thousand  workmen  were  employed  night  and 
day,  and  their  operations  were  not  allowed  to  suffer  interruption  even  from  the  intense 
frosts  of  winter,  large  fires  being  kept  burning  in  all  parts. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  three  stories.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  kitchens, 
offices,  and  servants’  apartments,  the  entresol  by  the  higher  officials  ; the  first  floor 
contains  the  state  apartments,  and  the  second  is  the  residence  of  the  Imperial  family, 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court ; these  apartments  are  numerous  and 
well  furnished,  combining  taste  and  splendour  with  ease  and  comfort.  A vast  winter- 
garden,  or  conservatory,  occupies  a portion  of  this  floor.  In  one  corner,  over  the 
Emperor’s  apartments,  is  a telegraph,  by  which  he  can  himself  transmit  his  orders  to 
Cronstadt,  &c. 

The  state  apartments  present  a series  of  vast  halls  and  saloons,  filled  with  paintings, 
marbles,  magnificent  vases,  gorgeous  furniture,  and  rich  jewels  ; amongst  them  may  be 
enumerated  St.  George’s  hall,  which  is  140  feet  in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  where  the 
chapters  of  the  different  orders  are  held  ; the  paintings  represent  the  early  battles 
between  the  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Turks.  The  gallery  of  generals,  containing  por- 
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traits  by  Mr.  Dawe,  the  English  artist,  of  all  the  generals  who  served  in  the  war  of  the 
invasion  to  1815  ; the  names  of  the  principal  battles  are  also  enumerated  on  the  walls 
in  letters  of  gold.  The  Field-marshals'  saloon,  adorned  with  portraits  of  field-mar- 
shals, amogst  them  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Hall  of  Alexander,  decorated 
with  paintings  of  the  campaign  of  1812-13,  and  portraits  of  most  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  that  epoch.  The  Salle  Blanche,  perhaps  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  apartment 
in  the  world,  all  the  decorations,  furniture,  &c.  being  pure  white  relieved  with  gold. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  a peculiar  white  mastic,  having  the  appearance  of  fine 
china,  the  compartments  of  which,  painted  by  first-rate  artists,  rival  the  richest  pro- 
ductions of  Sevres.  The  Diamond-room,  containing  the  crowns  and  jewels  of  all  the 
Imperial  family,  a most  costly  and  beautiful  collection,  amongst  which  are  many 
diamonds  of  great  size ; the  imperial  sceptre  contains  one  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world ; it  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine  from  a Greek  slave  for 
450,000  roubles  and  a pension  for  life ; it  weighs  194  carets.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Emperor’s  drawing-room,  and  the  Empress’s  reception  or  golden  saloon,  both 
gorgeous  specimens  of  taste  and  lavish  expenditure. 

Once  in  each  year  all  these  apartments,  including  those  of  the  two  Hermitages 
forming  a vast  promenade,  are  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  a fete,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  nation.  On  New  Year’s  day  the  emperor  invites  his  subjects,  and 
every  one,  from  the  noble  to  the  meanest  peasant,  obtains  a ticket  by  applying  for  it. 
The  rooms  are  all  brilliantly  lighted,  there  are  many  bands  of  music,  and  side-tables 
are  liberally  supplied  with  refreshments,  amidst  pyramids  of  costly  plate.  The  emperor 
and  empress,  attended  by  a numerous  suite,  move  amongst  the  crowd  everywhere,  and 
lead  a species  of  promenade  dance,  followed  by  at  least  30,000  persons.  Although 
the  crowd  is  so  dense,  no  confusion  takes  place,  nor  was  a robbery  ever  known  to 
have  been  committed,  although  so  much  plate  is  exhibited,  and  such  myriads  of  jewels 
worn. 

During  the  residence  of  the  court  the  palace  is  said  to  lodge,  including  guards,  fire- 
men, &c.  at  least  6,000  persons. 


No.  20. — Alexander's  Pillar. 


A noble  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  The  shaft  is  a single 
block  of  red  granite,  80  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  400  tons ; being  the  largest 
monolith  erected  in  modern  times.  The  base  and  pedestal  is  also  of  a single  block 
25  feet  square  each  way  ; they  were  both  hewn  from  the  quarries  of  Pyterlaxe,  a village 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  21  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  Louis  Philippe  is  said  to  have 
requested  the  Emperor  to  send  him  a similar  column,  which  he  declined,  saying,  “ He 
would  not  send  him  a smaller,  one  of  the  same  size  he  could  not  send,  and  a larger  could 
not  be  obtained.”  The  capital,  of  bronze,  is  16  feet  in  height,  above  which  is  a fine  figure 
of  an  angel,  also  in  bronze,  14  feet  in  height,  whose  head  is  bowed  in  adoration,  and  who 
bears  a golden  cross  raised  high  in  the  air,  as  an  emblem  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Emperor 
over  the  enemies  of  his  country  and  his  religion.  The  inscription  is  “ To  Alexander 
the  First.”  “ Grateful  Russian.”  The  Pillar  was  designed  and  executed  by  M. 
Montferrand,  a Frenchman,  and  the  bronze  work  was  cast  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Baird, 
from  Turkish  cannon.  Unfortunately,  this  magnificent  monument  is  already  damaged, 
by  the  violent  and  sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it  is  exposed,  though  to 
what  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  ; a rent  is  apparent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft, 
which  gradually  increases  each  winter. 

Behind  the  Pillar  is  seen  a portion  of  a building  of  colossal  dimensions,  called  l’Etat 
Major,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  military  and  of  the  Empire  are  conducted  ; it  occupies 
nearly  one-half  of  the  south  side  of  the  great  square  of  the  Admiralty,  immediately  facing 
the  Winter  Palace,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamented  buildings  of  the  capital.  The  form 
is  semi-circular,  with  extending  wings  on  each  side,  throughout  which  runs  a colonade  of 
the  corinthian  order,  on  a high  rustic  basement ; it  is  three  stories  in  height,  each  story 
presenting  a line  of  124  windows ; the  entablature  is  richly  sculptured  with  allegorical 
figures  and  groups  in  relief.  The  centre  of  the  semi-circle  forms  a handsome  triumphal 
arch  of  good  proportions,  which  is  crowned  by  a figure  ot  Victory,  in  a chariot  drawn  by 
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eight  horses.  In  the  . various  large 

"f  trms'modet  pTSworkStopsfand  a library  of  military  works,  maps,  charts,  &c. 

No.  £3.— Admiralty. 

A building  of  vast  magnitude,  the  front  two  lateral 

great  size  and  good  style,  presen  s a PJ  d terminate  with  handsome  flights 

wings  of  good  architecture is  devoted  to  ship-building  and  many 
of  steps  to  the  water.  I he  space  mus  When  the  ships  are  launched,  if 

first-class  men-of-war  have  bee"  “"8'  k ot  wood,  called  “ camel,  which,  being  made 
very  large,  they  are  run  into  ts  them  over  the  shallow  parts  of  the  river 

water-tight,  and  the  water  pump  ’ t al  tower  is  supported  by  noble  pillars, 

to  Cronstadt,  where  they  are  fitted  The  central  ■ «owe  interior  0f  the  city, 

and  the  lantern  balustrade,  from  whmh  there  ■ the  additional  height  of 

is  145  feet  from  the  ground.  From  " *^a  shin in  full  sail.  The  spire  is  richly  gilt 
85  feet,  terminating  in  a vane  *ePr“en  J f JJ  Netherlands  a present  to  Peter, 
with  the  gold  of  the  du?ats  sent  by  1 the  length  0f  which  is  upwards  of  a 

In  the  great  square  in  front  of  t V fa?r  is  held  during  the  Carnival,  when 

mile,  and  the  breadth  nearly half  a mil le,  ^ ^ ^ kinds>  theatres,  and  swings 

thousands  of  wooden  erections  fovouritenastime  of  the  Russian  mountains.  During 
innumerable,  not  omitting  the  kind  of  nancake  resembling  a crumpet ; the  rich 

the  Carnival  all  classes  eat  binmes a day  long  in  the  streets, 

have  them  served  at  every  meal  the  1 ‘ ig  celebrated  in  a similar  manner, 

In  February,  the  annual  fes . . everything  being  cooked  in  butter, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  feul Mg  » indulged iuh  * d £ ncep°tion.  A few  years 

rV^.^oflhece  to  wooden  theatre,  capable  of  holding  5000  persons, 

caught  fire, ^nVnwmy^hundred  persons  were  burnt  or  suffocated. 


No.  26.—- St.  Isaac's  Church. 

r/uppm6  Single  stones  » ^et  ‘n  ‘rniglu.  The  noTest 

Ihdri^ed^is^a'cornple^tejrhn^rw^eahh^the^wahsare^enc^rusted  with  mosaics, 

elabm^fii^nd.  expensive  g^^y^^g^yg^^^ufactured^'ff  ^t'hat^beaut^jl 

rnmeru if" artloj  this  church,  formed  the  cargo  of  a 

Catherine  II.  laid  the  nrst  stone  oi  r . Thp  * naratorv  labours  consumed  so 
after  the  designs  file  foundaS  hav^l  cost  a million  of 

much  time  and  money  ^the  piles  a o twenty-seven  years  in 

became  so  app^ent^  that  the 

a French^architect^who  fompl"wEorkPd»ring  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor. 
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No.  28.— Church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Nicholai  church  was  erected  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  like  several  others 
built  in  her  time,  presents  no  architectural  feature  externally  or  internally  to  recommend 
it,  excepting  that  it  forms,  by  being  divided  into  two  stories,  one  church  for  winter  and 
another  for  summer. 

No.  29. — Great  Theatre . 

St.  Petersburg  has  three  large  public  theatres.  The  Michaels,  where  French  and 
German  plays  are  performed:  the  Alexander,  for  Russian  performances;  and  the 
Camino,  or  stone  theatre,  the  great  theatre  in  which  most  of  the  leading  artistes  of 
Europe,  in  Opera  and  Ballet,  have  appeared.  This  house  is  extremely  large,  elegant, 
and  well  appointed,  both  before  and  behind  the  curtain.  In  winter,  large  fires  are 
lighted  m vast  grates  near  the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  coachmen  and  servants  in 
attendance  being  frozen  to  death. 

No.  82. — Statue  of  Peter  the  Great . 

A statue  to  Peter,  in  a city  the  work  of  his  creation,  indeed  of  his  very  hands;  where 
at  every  step,  some  vast  work  of  beauty  or  utility  meets  the  eye  and  tells  of  his  talent 
and  genius,  was  unnecessary,  but  Catherine"wished  to  raise  a monument  to  his  memory  ; 
and  certainly  she  could  not  have  devised  a more  appropriate  one,  nor  have  placed  it  in  a 
situation  more  worthy  its  reception.  This  fine  statue,  the  work  of  Falconet,  a French 
sculptor,  is  familiar  to  all  by  the  thousands  of  copies  that  have  been  made  of  it.  The 
Emperor  is  represented  on  horseback,  in  the  old  costume  which  he  so  arbitrarily 
compelled  his  subjects  to  abandon  ; his  face  is  towards  the  Neva,  and  his  hand  is 
stretched  out,  as  if  invoking  a blessing  on  his  new  city,  and  on  the  fleets  that,  at  his 
bidding,  rode  her  waters.  The  base  is  formed  of  a single  block  of  granite  35  feet  long 
and  14  high,  representing  a rock,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  horse  appears  to 
be  springing,  the  fore-feet  being  raised  high  in  the  air,  whilst  [the  hind 'legs,  on  which 
(together  with  the  tail)  the  whole  of  the  immense  weight  of  the  statue  rests,  appear 
to  be  crushing  a coiled  serpent.  1 

No.  88. — Senate  House. 

A colossal  and  very  ornamental  edifice,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
appropriated.  In  it  is  most  carefully  preserved,  in  a silver  shrine,  a copy  of  the  laws 
of  Russia,  written  by  Catherine  with  her  own  hand. 

The  large  buildings  seen  near  the  Senate  House,  are  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Synod 
and  the  War  Office. 

No.  34. — English  Church. 

The  Protestant  Church  forms  part  of  the  English  factory;  it  is  a very  plain  structure, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  houses.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  at  the 
same  time  elegant  and  well  appointed,  and  the  endowment  is  rich. 


No.  35. — Isaac  Bridge. 

A wooden  bridge  erected  on  pontoons,  a portion  of  which,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
river,  opens  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  There  are  two  other  bridges  of  similar 
construction  crossing  the  main  stream  of  the  river;  one  seen  towards  the  east,  called 
the  Trinity  Bridge,  the  other  still  higher  up,  where  the  river  takes  a considerable  bend 
round  the  city,  and  which  is  not  seen,  called  the  Sunday  Bridge.  So  soon  as  the  frost 
sets  in,  these  bridges  are  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and  safely  stowed  away,  so  that  until 
the  erection  of  the  iron  bridge,  all  communication  with  the  opposite  shores  was  totally 
suspended,  until  the  ice  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear, 
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No.  36.— English  Quay. 


The  fine  houses,  or  rather  palaces,  on  this  quay,  ^re  originally  buHt  by  EnglUhmen, 

excepting  by  tWo  or  three  colossal 

footmen. 

No.  37. — Academy  of  Science. 

*S£a==!^,S^tt^s^*2 

and  a good  library. 

No.  38 .—Iron  Bridge. 

From  the  vast  quantity  and  immense  masses  of  the  ice  that  floats  down  the  river  from 
the  Ladoga  at  the  commencement  of  a thaw,  it  was  long  considered  to  be  impossible 
to  construct  a permanent  bridge  across  the  Neva;  the  difficulty  has,  however,  been  at 
last  happily  overcome,  and  the  present  handsome  structure  of  iron,  on  subtantial  piers 
of  granite,  recently  completed,  affords  communication  with  the  islands  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

No.  39. — Romanxoff  Obelisk. 


\n  obelisk  of  black  granite  in  a socket  of  red,  on  a base  of  a different  colour,  inter- 
mixed with  white ; on  the  extreme  point  is  a golden  ball,  with  an  eagle  hovering  above 
it.  The  inscription  is  to  the  Victories  of  the  Field  Marshal. 


No.  40. — Academy  of  Arts , 

A splendid  pile,  the  facade  facing  the  Neva  being  400  feet  in  length  and  70  in  height, 
adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters  ; the  portal  is  supported  by  a Farnese  Hercules 
and  a Flora,  and  on  the  centre  cupola  is  seated  a colossal  Minerva.  The  interior  con- 
tains some  good  casts  from  the  antique,  some  cartoons  by  Rubens  and  Snyders,  and 
Briiloff’s  large  picture  of  the  Destruction  of  Pompeii,  20  feet  wide  and  15  high  ; also 
some  few  good  paintings  by  old  masters,  and  some  good  copies.  An  annual  exhibition 
of  native  talent  takes  place  here. 


No.  41 . — Palace  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

An  immense  square  building,  each  side  of  which  is  a quarter  of  an  English  mile  in 
length.  The  halls,  dormitories,  and  refectories,  are  all  models  of  a well-regulated  bar- 
racks, and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  they  are  all  kept  exceedingly  clean.  There  are 
two  hospitals  and  three  churches,  of  different  denominations,  within  the  building, 
and  a fine  military  museum  of  models  of  fortifications,  &c.  The  youthful  soldiers  ot 
the  establishment  number  above  1000. 
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No.  42. — Peterhoff, \ 


A summer  residence  of  the  Emperor’s,  beautifully  situated  amongst. the  Dudershoff  hills. 
The  castle  was  erected  by  Peter,  burnt,  and  was  restored  by  Alexander ; it  is  a perfect 
mine  of  treasures,  a complete  palace  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  Chinese,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  saloons,  adorned  with  amber,  mother-o’-pearl,  mosaics,  and  malachite.  The 
gardens  are  extraordinary  for  their  size  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  kept  by  a body 
of  at  least  500  gardeners.  Amongst  the  hills  is  also  another  castle  of  the  Emperor’s, 
named  Paulovski,  which  has  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens.  Since  the  establishment 
of  a railroad  from  the  city,  these  gardens  have  become  in  summer  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  middle  classes,  who  flock  there  in  great  numbers  to  drink  tea,  wine,  &c. 


No.  43, — Oranienbaum , 

A small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near  to  which  is  the  celebrated  palace  and 
gardens  of  Peterhoff*,  to  which  the  Emperor  invites  one  day  in  the  year,  in  July,  all 
classes  of  his  subjects  who  choose  to  come,  who  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission to  the  amount  of  250,000  or  300,000.  An  endless  variety  of  amusements  are 
provided  for  the  day,  including  the  magnificent  waterworks,  and  dancing  to  the  many 
fine  military  bands,  and  the  evening  closes  with  illuminations  and  fireworks. 


No.  44. — Cronstadt. 

The  water-gate  of  St.  Petersburg,  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  city.  It  was  partly 
built  and  fortified  by  Peter,  wbo  rightly  deemed  that  it  was  the  key  to  his  new  city. 
The  harbour,  protected  by  a mole,  is  the  winter  station  of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  and  all  the 
surrounding  fortifications,  some  of  the  more  recent  the  work  of  a French  engineer, 
are  exremely  strong.  The  town,  with  its  extensive  docks,  basins,  and  magazines,  very 
much  resembles  an  English  sea  port. 
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